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President's Address. 
Art's Counter Offensive. John Pickabd, Missouri. 

Though the world is suffering in the throes of the 
greatest tragedy in all history, although we, the Ameri- 
can people, are preparing to use, if necessary, the last 
dollar of our resources, the last ounce of our strength 
and the supreme effort of our genius in the great cause 
of Eighteousness, nevertheless this Association by an 
overwhelming majority decided that, since art is a 
necessity, not a luxury, we would at this time meet 
here in the metropolis of our country, in this the great- 
est treasure house of art in America, to counsel to- 
gether concerning the present and the future of the 
cause we represent and to plan for Art's Counter- 
Offensive. 

The wisdom or un-wisdom of holding this meeting 
will be made manifest by the manner in which we, 
soldiers in the battalions of art, here and now face the 
questions of the hour, and perform the duties which 
the present crisis has placed upon us. 

The art treasures of Belgium, of France, and of 
Italy have never in all the centuries of their existence 
been so widely famous as in this hour of their desolation. 
And millions to whom art is but a name have joined 
in the execration of the vandals who have wrought this 
desolation. But in spite of the strong condemnation 
aroused throughout the civilized world by the ruthless 
bombardment of Eheims and by the brutal robbery 
and destruction of art wherever the Hun goes in this 
war, in spite of this unexpected and widespread interest 
in matters artistic, it is of course evident to even casual 
observers that art today is suffering a dreadful eclipse. 
The artist's profession is becoming depleted of its 
members. The demand for works of art has almost 
ceased. Many even of those who have been devotees 
of art are so occupied with the manifold problems of 
the war that they seem to be travelling the road that 
leads directly away from the realm of the beautiful. 

And we, even we who are so profoundly impressed 
with the world's need of art, with the value of the 
study of art for the students in our colleges and uni- 
versities vield to no class or condition of Americans in 
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the fervor of our patriotism, in the zeal of our de- 
votion, in the untiring earnestness of our labors in the 
great cause of human liberty, equality and fraternity. 
We too are enlisted for the war, and are fully prepared 
to do whatever in the way of labor and of sacrifice 
may be required at our hands in order to bring this 
struggle to a successful issue. We also unite in all 
efforts to conserve food, increase production, plant war 
gardens, save fuel, promote efficiency, speed up muni- 
tions, construct aeroplanes, destroy F-boats, build 
ships, enlist, equip, train and transport a vast army, 
preserve the well among our soldiers and sailors, care 
for the sick and the wounded, and see to it that those 
who are left at home and that the widow and the orphan 
do not suffer want. We too believe that the great 
obsessing purpose of the civilized world today is and 
should be the winning of this war. We also, if possible, 
will go to the trenches, and, if not granted that glorious 
privilege, will do not merely our bit but our all for the 
cause of humanity. 

But we are also convinced that while we would 
neglect none of the duties incumbent upon us in the 
cause of battle, the work of the world must still go 
forward. Cities must be extended, railroads constructed, 
streets paved, mines worked, forges operated, fields 
cultivated, factories manned, business conducted. Men 
and women must still live, love and labor. Children 
and youth must still be reared and educated. And we 
must" ever cherish the hope that when this dreadful 
war is over and the hard won victory is ours, the world 
will be prepared to take up in simple faith aaid earnest- 
ness the important duties of peace. 

Great problems in education now confront us be- 
cause of the war, and also even now great problems in 
education arise upon the field of vision because of 
what will happen at the close of the war. 

The field that we represent, that of education in 
art in our colleges and universities, is a field that up 
to the present time has been all too little cultivated. 
As higher education is organized today, in this country, 
the great world of art is practically left out of account, 
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ignored. Political institutions of all lands are analyzed, 
the literature of every country is studied, science of 
other ages is curiously examined, that of the present 
age is rather Mindly worshipped. But it has not yet 
penetrated the minds of those high in authority in the 
educational councils of our colleges and universities 
that the Parthenon is among the most precious posses- 
sions bequeathed to us by those wonderful Greeks, that 
Leonardo and Titian were among the most remarkable 
inhabitants who ever lived in Italy, that northern France 
has never given anything finer to us than the Gothic 
Cathedral and that the adequate discussion of aU these 
things cannot be limited to an occasional paragraph 
or a meagre footnote. Not yet do our Boards of Con- 
trol and our Faculties understand that artistic creative 
power is a most precious thing, that the artist is as 
important to the state as is the lawyer, the engineer, 
or even the farmer, that, instead of segregating the 
future artist at an immature age in an art school where 
he is so often cut off from the broadening influence 
of a wider education, we should do our best to give 
him that liberal culture that will best fit him to do his 
noblest work. 

Perhaps I magnify too much the importance of 
this Association. But I am convinced that there is 
a great work for us to do. As I see it, if the College 
Art Association of America should, because of the 
present conflict, cease its activities, we should not only 
lose the momentum we have thus far gained, but proba- 
bly delay for a generation in our colleges and universi- 
ties the progress of education in art. 

We stand for the inalienable right of the student 
to the opportunity for education in art. We believe 
that for the college student Phidias is as important as 
Sophocles, Giotto is as interesting as Dante, Michael 
Angelo is as remarkable as Goethe, and the Cathedral of 
Kheims as inspiring as Moliere. We are convinced 
that the artistic side of the student 's nature is as worthy 
of cultivation as is the intellectual. We are certain 
that the education derived through the eye by the ear- 
nest study of works of art is as uplifting as that ob- 
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tained by much reading of books. We know that some 
of the most glorious creations of human genius are 
the thoughts, emotions and aspirations embodied in 
precious marble or enduring bronze, or spread upon 
glowing canvas by the great masters of the ages. We 
declare that it is art, the expression of the joy that 
man takes in his work, that has carried the torch that 
has lighted the steep pathway which marks the ascent 
of our race. And we are sure that the future artist 
has, in the Arts course in the University, the same 
right to technical training for his future vocation as 
is now enjoyed by the embryo lawyer, doctor and en- 
gineer. 

In this connection, we should bear in mind that no 
race has ever reached its highest development through 
material prosperity alone. No man was ever made 
permanently contented by being given the means of 
physical sustenance. The full dinner pail does not 
necessarily spell happiness. Important as it is, voca- 
tional training is not the great end and aim of educa- 
tion. It is not enough to make of a man a good tinker, 
cobbler, or tailor, a competent book-keeper, chemist or 
merchant. In short, it is not all of life merely to live. 
Man is also intellect, and man is also spirit, and demands 
the higher and the broader life. 

Again, whether we will it or not, we can no longer 
have the type of education that prevailed in the days 
of our forefathers. Then all students alike went through 
the same treadmill round, leading to the same honor- 
able degree. All college men of that time, having re- 
ceived the same training, were possessed of the same 
culture. This is the day of the specialist in education 
and in life. Men in our graduating classes have fre- 
quently had training in widely different fields and some- 
times meet for the first time when on Commencement 
Day they assemble to receive their degrees. Education 
for such men has given few points of common interest. 
We should therefore have some studies that will unify 
education and give to educated men common ground 
on which to meet, studies of universal interest because 
they touch the lives of all men. There should be some 
training that will turn the thoughts of men away from 
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the material, the individual, the vocational, to the ideal, 
the universal, to that which satisfies aesthetic desires and 
needs. All men should receive such training, for all do 
feel and should understand the necessity of the beauti- 
ful for life. For our cities must never be simply great 
marts of trade; our streets should not be merely high- 
ways of traffic. Our homes are more than structures 
where we eat and sleep. Our lives should be more 
than sordid animal existence. 

But in the gross materialism engendered by the 
very conditions of war there is imminent danger that 
all faculties that are concerned with the beautiful will 
become atrophied by disuse. Cold-blooded training in 
scientific efficiency has made German Kultur something 
widely different from American culture; and the brutal 
martial materialism of Kaiser Wilhelm and his Potsdam 
gang means nothing less than the negation of the ideal 
and the banishment of the truly beautiful from the 
earth. 

A.gainst such materialism it is your business and 
mine to contend. Accordingly, there has never been a 
time when it was so necessary for us, the members of 
the College Art Association of America, to meet, to labor, 
and even to pray as in this year of our Lord 1918. For 
with all the world mad with the lust for war, with all 
the forces of education marshalled in the service of 
war, it is for us here assembled to insist on the im- 
mense value of beauty in the world, and to emphasize 
the tremendous importance of that education which' 
shall lead all the people to the comprehension and the 
appreciation of the finer things of life. 

In this our counter-offensive we have a most puis- 
sant ally. The crass materialism of war seems to 
dominate the earth today. Yet it is only seeming. For 
that which really rules and shall rule the world is the 
great ideal for which we are fighting. Never did any 
nation enter war more deliberately than America entered 
this war. We fight for no material gain. Never had 
any nation a loftier, a more altruistic purpose. We are 
fighting the battle of humanity that all men and all 
nations everywhere may be free, that the world may be 
safe for Democracy and that Democracy may be safe 
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for the world. This is the noblest ideal that ever ani- 
mated the armies of mortals. This spirit, imbued with 
faith in God and love for fellowmen, like a flame of 
fire is sweeping through the land. It touches the Presi- 
dent in the White House, the toiler in the naines, the 
workman in the factory, the ploughman in the fields, 
the boy scout with his message, the Bed Cross worker 
at home, the nurse in the hospital, the general on the 
battle-field, the soldier who goes over the top at the 
common enemy of mankind. 

In the lofty ffights of the imagination which the 
heroism of true partiotism calls into being the soul life 
of the nations has ever been lifted to higher levels, to 
great creative outbursts of poetry, of music and of art. 
The great ideal of the hour is on our side. So in this 
crisis it is for us to minimize the effects of the material- 
istic tendencies and to become true maximalists in 
striving to harmonize the education of the youth of 
the land with the lofty purpose and the splendid efforts 
of this great people. 

1 p. M. 

Luncheon at the Museum Restaurant by invitation of the Trustees. 

2 P. M. 

Gallery tours to various Collections in the Museum by Miss Abbott 
and Mrs. Vaughn. 

3 P. M. 

In Class Boom A 
Art and War: Duncan Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman — Men and Women of the College 
Art Association of America: It was my intention to 
make an historical survey of the effects of the world's 
wars upon art — ^hoping to draw from my studies de- 
ductions which might be of interest in regard to the 
reactions of the artistic temperament to art's terrific 
stress, and contrasting the brutalizing effects of wars 
waged for gain and blood lust with the ennobling in- 
fluence of idealistic crusades. Because of the pressure 
of my war work in Washington, I have had to prepare 
instead a simple paper on what art can do and should 
do to help us as a nation — ^win the war. 

Is art a luxury which should be discarded in war- 
time? Is it only a means of providing pleasure of a 
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